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medical literature  of  Germany  to  botulism  are frequent.    Dickson
summarizes the German report as follows:
1793-1820, 76 cases, 37 fatal
1820-1822, 98 cases, 24 fatal
1822-1886, 238 cases, 94 fatal
1886-1913, about 800 cases, about 200 fatal
Total 1793-1913, about 1,212 cases, about 365 fatal
Fatality, about 30.1 per cent
Nearly all of these outbreaks were from meat products.
The most interesting of the German outbreaks occurred in Darmstadt
in 1904 and was reported by Fischer. It was caused by eating salad pre-
pared from home-canned green beans and was, until that date, the only
case reported in European literature in which poisoning was caused by
other than animal products.
K. F. Meyer has summarized the history of botulism in California
from 1900 to 1920 as follows: 39 outbreaks among human beings with a
probable total of 139 cases, of which 94 were fatal, or equal to a mortality
of 72.3 per cent; 42 outbreaks among fowls from eating canned foods;
and 18 outbreaks of forage poisoning among animals, a total of approxi-
mately 161 outbreaks. He has summarized more recent cases in like
manner, the data showing that home-canned vegetables are the usual
offenders, with string beans heading the list.
It has frequently happened that housewives or others have opened a
jar or can of food and, after noting a peculiar odor, have thrown the
material to the chickens with fatal results to the fowls. In one case 643
chickens were killed from eating garbage and other kitchen refuse into
which had been thrown four jars of spoiled home-canned beans. Hall
(1936) reported five outbreaks in Colorado, three in New Mexico, one
in South Dakota, and one in Nebraska from June, 1932, to January, 1936.
Thirteen families were affected; 67 persons were involved, of whom 39
were ill and 32 died, a mortality of 82 per cent. All cases were from
home-canned vegetables.
Other cases could be enumerated, but these will suffice to indicate
that the organism is by no means confined to meat products and, in fact,
has occurred, in the United States at least, rather frequently in home-
canned vegetables and fruits. This latter situation is to be expected
because of the frequent lack of knowledge of the principles of sterilization
on the part of home canners.
About 1919 to 1924 a tremendous" amount of basic and applied
research was conducted on Clostndium botulinum in California by K. F.
Meyer of the University of California, E. C. Dickson of Stanford Univer-
sity, J. R. Esty of the National Canners7 Association, J. C, Geiger of the